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PREFACE 


The  following  chapters  are  a  summary  of  lectures  delivered 
in  the  summer  of  1954  at  a  Clergy  Refresher  School,  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Central  Theological  College,  Tokyo,  and  at 
a  conference  for  clergy  and  missionaries  of  the  Diocese  of 
Victoria,  Hong  Kong.  These  conferences  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  generosity  of  the  Overseas  Division  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  trustees  of  the  Central  Theological  College,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Right  Reverend  Ronald  O. 
Hall. 

A  Japanese  version  of  the  lectures  was  published  in 
Tokyo  in  1956,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Shunji 
F.  Nishi,  ph.d.,  sometime  Dean  of  the  Central  Theological 
College.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong  made 
them  available  through  his  Diocesan  Press.  The  author  is 
grateful  to  Bishop  Hall  for  his  kind  permission  in  allowing 
this  new  edition  to  be  made  for  circulation  in  the  Western 
provinces  of  the  Church. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  lectures  may  serve  as  useful  out¬ 
lines  for  parochial  and  diocesan  study  groups  that  desire 
a  better  comprehension  of  the  treasures  of  faith  and  wor¬ 
ship  enshrined  in  our  liturgical  heritage. 

Massey  H.  Shepherd,  Jr. 

Berkeley ,  California. 

July  1956. 
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THE  LITURGICAL  MOVEMENT 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  Christendom  to-day 
is  what  is  commonly  called  The  Liturgical  Movement.  It  is 
a  revival  of  Christian  corporate  worship,  a  profound  in¬ 
terest  in  the  origins  and  meanings  of  the  Church’s  historic 
forms  and  practices  of  worship,  and  a  concern  for  their 
relevance  to  the  problems  of  our  contemporary  world. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  is  not  organized.  It  has  no 
central  commission,  or  authoritative  body,  that  directs  it. 
It  is  a  ferment  like  leaven.  It  is  at  work  in  all  Christian 
Churches — in  greater  degree  in  some  communions  than  in 
others.  But  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  it  are  not 
confined  to  the  Churches  that  use  fixed  liturgical  forms 
of  a  historic  lineage. 

In  recent  years  the  Liturgical  Movement  has  come  to  be 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  This  is 
inevitable,  not  only  because  the  Liturgical  Movement  is 
at  work  in  all  Christian  bodies  but  because  it  is  concerned 
with  a  most  fundamental  aspect  of  Christian  corporate  life. 
Indeed,  corporate  worship  is  central  in  any  truly  Christian 
way  of  life.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  worship  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  Christian  people  more  nearly  reflects  its 
apprehension  of  the  Christian  faith  than  any  other  activity. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  "the  law  of  prayer  is  the  law  of 
belief”.  To  understand  truly  what  men  believe,  we  must 
examine  their  worship. 

Thus  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  more  tlfe^ 
separated  Christian  bodies  come  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  their  several  "ways  of  worship”,  the  more  nearly  they 
will  come  to  understand  one  another’s  basic  conception 
of  Christianity  itself.  Since  "intercommunion”  is  the  real 
goal  of  all  ecumenical  endeavour,  it  is  obvious  that  only  an 
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agreement  as  to  the  meaning  and  practice  of  Christian 
worship,  especially  as  regards  its  sacramental  worship,  will 
bring  this  goal  towards  any  kind  of  realization. 

Much  attention  has  already  been  devoted  in  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  to  the  differences  of  the  Churches 
in  their  confessional  standards  of  faith,  and  their  various 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  ministerial  order.  These 
matters  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  But  they  are  not 
the  basic  reasons  for  the  disunity  of  Christians  in  actual 
fact.  The  heart  of  these  differences  finds  its  expression  in 
the  several  ways  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  worship. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  Christian 
Churches  in  which  corporate  worship  is  centred  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  is  made  subordinate  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Word.  In  others,  however,  the  sacraments  themselves  are 
central  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  preaching  is 
made  a  secondary  or,  at  least,  a  less  important  element  in 
public  worship.  Another  major  difference  among  the 
Churches  lies  in  their  use,  or  lack  of  use,  respectively,  of 
fixed  forms  of  worship.  Related  to  this  difference  is  the 
variant  conception  of  the  Ministry  that  presides  over 
worship,  whether  the  prophetic  or  the  priestly  type  of 
ministry  is  stressed  and  valued. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  picture.  Often 
Churches  share  in  common  elements  of  worship,  which 
their  several  members  can  readily  understand;  but  behind 
these  apparent  unities  lie  divergent  theological  interpreta¬ 
tions.  So  much  of  public  worship,  in  all  Churches,  is  either 
taken  directly  from  the  Scriptures  or  is  based  upon  the 
Bible,  that  it  is  easy  for  Christians  to  share  with  one  another 
in  many  acts  of  common  worship,  in  psalm  and  hymn,  in 
lesson,  and  in  prayer. 

A  Roman  Catholic,  an  Anglican,  and  a  Lutheran,  for 
example,  can  understand  a  common  structure  underlying 
their  respective  liturgies  of  the  Eucharist.  In  fact,  they  can 
largely  accept  the  texts  of  these  liturgies,  taken  by  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  each  of  these  communions  has  placed  upon  its 
liturgy  certain  theological  meanings  that  are  sources  of 
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serious  disagreement;  the  nature  of  the  Real  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
sacrament,  and  the  significance  of  the  ministry  that  cele¬ 
brates  the  sacrament. 

Ever  since  its  formation,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  had  a  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship,  pne  of  the 
commissions  working  under  the  larger  framework  of  its 
study  groups  in  Faith  and  Order.  Since  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  Evanston  in  1954,  this  Commission  has  been 
divided  into  three  groups:  one  for  the  Far  East,  one  for 
Europe,  and  one  for  America.  To  date,  the  Commission  has 
studied  the  varieties  of  worship  in  the  several  Christian 
Churches,  and  in  this  endeavour  it  has  enjoyed  some  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  not,  however, 
penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  underlying  theological 
problems  of  worship;  nor  has  it  concerned  itself  very  much 
with  the  historical  origins  and  sources  of  our  differences 
in  worship.  The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Ways  of 
Worship  has  been  severely  criticized  for 
the  outer  differences  of  the  Churches,  with  what  has  been 
called  the  “phenomenology”  of  worship.  A  selection  of  its 
studies  was  published  under  the  title  Ways  of  Worship. 

From  this  volume,  however,  it  is  clear  that  certain  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  difference  among  the  Churches  have  been 
set  in  a  clearer  focus : 

(1)  There  is  a  greater  awareness  of  the  fact  that  both 
Word  and  Sacrament  are  essential  to  the  fullness  of 
Christian  worship.  They  are  not  antithetical,  but  com¬ 
plementary.  For  the  Word  of  God,  when  truly  preached 
and  received,  is  the  imparting  of  grace  no  less  than  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  sacraments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sacraments  are  themselves  a  setting  forth  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  Word.  This  growing  acceptance  of  the  equal  impor¬ 
tance  of  both  Word  and  Sacrament  in  any  complete' 
experience  of  the  wholeness  of  Christian  worship  is 
probably  the  most  significant  result  of  the  discussions 
stimulated  by  the  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship  up 
to  this  time. 
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(s)  There  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  crucial 
problem  remains  to  be  resolved  in  the  differences  of  the 
Churches'  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  as 
applied  to  acts  of  Christian  corporate  worship.  Sacrifice 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal  terms  of  religious 
worship.  Its  meaning  has  undergone  many  changes  in 
the  course  of  history,  both  in  Judaism  and  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  was  a  term  of  bitter  controversy  in  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  when  the  unity  of  Western  Christen¬ 
dom  was  shattered.  A  major  task  still  lies  ahead  of  us  in 
an  interpretation  of  sacrifice  when  applied  to  the 
Church’s  worship,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist. 

(3)  There  has  slowly  been  emerging  in  ecumenical 
discussion  the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  Churches 
should  be  bound  by  traditional  liturgical  forms,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  created  and  developed  in  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  undivided  Church.  In  all  Churches  to-day 
there  is  a  noticeable  trend  towards  a  more  formal  wor¬ 
ship  and  the  use  of  traditional  materials.  But  there  are 
insistent  voices  raised  that  maintain  the  importance  of 
a  worship  free  of  fixed  and  imposed  forms,  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  And  even  among  those 
Christians  who  accept  and  follow  an  historic  liturgy  there 
is  the  problem  of  change  and  adaptation.  All  liturgical 
Churches  to-day  in  Western  Christendom,  including  the 
Roman  Catholics,  are  presently  engaged  in  revisions  of 
their  liturgies.  Among  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 
there  is  a  certain  restlessness  with  their  ancient  liturgies, 
fixed  and  unchanged  for  centuries,  especially  among 
those  Orthodox  groups  that  have  emigrated  from  their 
ancient  homelands  to  foreign  countries  and  cultures. 

Thus,  in  circles  immediately  concerned  with  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  problem,  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  questions  of 
-  worship.  To  date,  they  have  been  concerned  for  the  most 
j  part  with  the  actual  differences  in  worship  among  the 
Churches,  seeking  areas  of  common  agreement  and  noting 
areas  of  significant  disagreement.  There  has,  however,  been 
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little  attempt  to  explore  the  whole  historical  background 
of  these  differences,  ultimately  to  their  sources  in  variant 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  early  period 
of  the  Church,  when  the  great  historic  rites  of  East  and 
West  arose.  There  is  a  very  real  awareness  that  the  subject 
of  Christian  worship  is  a  crucial  one  in  any  hope  there 
may  be  for  a  reunited  Christendom.  Among  a  few  leaders, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  clue  to  reunion  may 
very  well  lie  in  a  common  understanding  of  Christian 
worship,  both  as  an  expression  of  the  wholeness  of  the 
Christian  Faith  and  as  a  means  of  continuity  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  through  the  ages. 

It  is  at  this  very  point,  namely,  the  historical  origin  and 
meaning  of  Christian  worship,  that  the  Liturgical  Move¬ 
ment  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  can  give  to  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  much  that  it  needs  in  perspective. 
For  the  Liturgical  Movement  has  from  its  beginning  con¬ 
cerned  itself  very  much  with  the  study  of  early  Christian 
worship  and  the  development  of  the  historic  rites  of  the 
Church.  Indeed,  the  Liturgical  Movement  has  often  been 
accused  of  being  overly  historical  in  its  approach,  of  being 
“archaeological”  in  its  interests.  To  appreciate  this  charge, 
one  must  recall  something  of  the  history  of  the  Liturgical 
Movement. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  is  generally  considered  to 
have  started  in  the  1830s  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
Benedictines  of  France.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dom 
Gueranger,  these  monks  began  a  programme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  France  in  all  its  ancient 
purity,  both  of  rite  and  chant.  A  massive  amount  of  scholar¬ 
ship  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Latin 
liturgy,  and  particularly  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the 
Gregorian  chant.  This  work  was  crowned  with  success  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  Pope  Pius  X 
officially  adopted  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  in  the  official  service  books  of  the  Roman  Church. 
But  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X  also  saw  new  directions  given 
to  the  Movement  in  Roman  Catholicism.  Not  only  was  a 
long-term  reform  of  the  Roman  liturgy  set  in  motion — a 
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reform  that  is  to-day  beginning  to  bear  fruit;  but  the  Pope 
also  initiated  a  movement  to  bring  the  laity  more  directly 
into  participation  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church  by 
his  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  laity  “praying 
the  Mass”  (instead  of  using  private  devotions  at  the  liturgy) 
and  in  a  more  frequent  reception  of  communion  within, 
rather  than  without,  the  context  of  the  Eucharistic  cele¬ 
bration.  Since  the  time  of  Pius  X  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  education  of  the  laity 
in  the  liturgy.  Not  only  the  Benedictines,  but  also  the 
Dominicans  and  some  Jesuits  have  become  active  in  these 
more  pastoral  concerns.  And  there  is  already  a  strong 
leadership  in  the  Roman  Church  looking  cowards  the  use 
of  the  liturgy  in  the  vernacular  in  order  to  increase  lay 
participation  in  liturgical  worship. 

Not  long  after  the  Liturgical  Movement  got  under  way 
in  the  Roman  Church,  there  was  a  somewhat  similar 
development  in  Anglicanism,  in  the  so-called  “Ritualistic 
Movement”  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment.  The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  Anglicanism  in  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Many  pre-Reformation  cere¬ 
monies  and  usages  were  reintroduced  in  Anglican 
Churches,  and  many  controversies  were  aroused  by  these 
innovations.  Meanwhile,  Anglican  scholars  united  with 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  in  the  serious  study  of  liturgical 
origins  and  developments.  Partly  in  the  wake  of  this  new 
development  came  the  beginnings  of  Prayer  Book  re- 
visions,  first  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States  then,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  in  Scotland,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
India,  and  now  in  Japan.  These  revisions  have  all  had 
behind  them  the  great  work  of  historical  research  done  in 
the  past  century.  But  they  have  also  ceased  to  be  primarily 
a  mere  revival  of  past  forms  that  had  been  lost.  More  and 
more  concern  is  now  being  given  to  the  inner  meaning  of 
our  liturgical  heritage  and  its  adaptation  to  the  problems 
of  contemporary  life.  The  liturgical  ferment  in  Angli¬ 
canism  is  less  and  less  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  more  and 
more  concerning  itself  with  fundamental  questions  of  the 
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meaning  of  worship  and  the  basic  forms  through  which 
this  meaning  is  expressed. 

Similarly,  in  the  twentieth  century,  other  Churches  have 
been  aroused  to  re-examine  their  practices  of  worship  and 
to  enrich  them  out  of  the  past.  In  the  Lutheran  Churches 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  there  has  been  a 
marked  development  of  interest  in  liturgical  reform,  based 
upon  sound  historical  knowledge.  And  in  America  the 
Protestant  Churches  are  beginning  to  show  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  liturgical  worship,  and  are  looking  to 
the  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  for  guidance  in  this  new  con-^ 
cem.  Many  Protestant  Churches  in  America  already  have 
elaborate  liturgical  services,  though  often  it  is  only  the 
form  that  has  been  taken  over,  and  very  little  of  the  in¬ 
herent  theological  meaning.  But  the  old  bitterness  against 
historic  forms  is  very  much  on  the  wane,  and  this  fact 
makes  impartial  discussion  of  the  question  much  easier* 
and  more  fruitful. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
in  the  past  generation  by  the  new  ^currents  in  Biblical 
study.  There  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  Biblical  criticism 
in  recent  years  from  the  purely  critical  and  humanistic 
approach  to  the  Bible,  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  theology 
of  the  Bible.  Along  with  this  new  theological  concern  with 
Scripture  has  come  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  early 
Fathers.  Scholars  of  all  Christian  Churches  have  “re-dis¬ 
covered”  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  All  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  has  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  unity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  early  Church. 
And  since  all  Christian  Churches  appeal  to  primitive 
Christianity  as  their  model  and  standard,  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  no  less  than  to  the  Liturgical  Movement. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  exists  now  among 
scholars  of  all  branches  of  Christendom  a  greater  unity  in 
their  interpretation  of  early  Church  history  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Reformation.  And  this  is  as  true  of  early 
Christian  worship  as  it  is  of  other  aspects  of  the  ancient 
Church.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  discovery  in  recent 


times,  in  this  whole,  vast  work  of  historical  research,  of 
many  ancient  documents  concerning  Christian  worship 
that  were  unknown  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  We  can 
trace  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  the  development  both 
of  the  forms  and  the  content  of  Christian  worship  from  the 
apostolic  age  through  the  first  three  centuries  and  beyond, 
to  the  crystallization  of  the  great  historic  rites  of  East  and 
West.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  even  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  the  lectures  that  follow  in  this  series,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  utilize  the  results  and  insights  now  available 
and  largely  accepted  by  liturgical  students  of  all  Churches, 
Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Anglican,  and  Protestant.  We 
shall  attempt  to  show  what  bearing  they  have  upon  our 
own  Anglican  tradition,  as  enshrined  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  And  out  of  this,  perhaps,  we  may  gain  some 
insights  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  more  formal 
problems  of  Prayer  Book  revision,  but  more  importantly 
in  the  spirit  with  which  our  worship  is  conducted  and 
experienced  in  our  several  parishes. 
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THE  EASTER  MYSTERY 

The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  not  only  the  crucial  fact 
of  Christian  Faith;  it  is  the  crucial  centre  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  Easter  Day  is  the  focus  of  the  whole  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  As  St  Paul  reminded  the  Corinthian  Church — “if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  your  faith  in  vain” — so,  without 
Easter,  none  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  would  make 
any  sense. 

To  understand  the  primacy  of  Easter  aright,  however, 
we  must  understand  what  it  meant  originally  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  history, 

Easter  was  not  merely  the  celebration  of  the  Resurrection 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  drama  of  saving  events  whereby 
our  Lord  brought  us  life  and  salvation.  It  was  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  Gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  all  at  once.  Easter  was  the  Christian  Pass- 
over,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  Passover  of  the  Jews.  Thus 
we  must  look  first  at  the  Jewish  Passover  and  what  it 
meant  to  the  people  of  God  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  then 
understand  how,  in  the  light  of  our  Lord’s  triumph  over 
sin  and  death,  it  was  transformed  into  the  Passover  of  the 
people  of  God  of  the  New  Covenant. 

The  Passover  was  probably  the  oldest — it  was  certainly  ;  . 

the  most  distinctive — of  all  the  festivals  of  Judaism^  Its 
origins  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  But  throughout  all  the 
changes  and  developments  in  its  history,  it  maintained 
certain  important  aspects  of  its  original  character.  It  was 
a  domestic  celebration.  The  Passover  meal  was  eaten  in  » ) 
the  home  by  family  groups  or  intimate  circles  of  close 
friends.  Its  ritual  was  presided  over  by  the  head  of  the 
family.  It  was  a  festal  banquet;  and  in  this  character  it 
remained  in  some  way  a  sacrifice  of  the  primitive  type— 
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a  joyous  communion  and  fellowship.  It  was  in  no  way  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  a  propitiation  of  God.  In  later  times  this 
joy  and  festivity  were  given  a  peculiar  character,  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  great  act  of  God’s  deliverance  of  his 
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demption  of  his  people,  his  setting  them  free  to  become 
his  chosen  people  for  a  special  purpose  in  history.  The  Pass- 
over  out  of  Egypt  brought  them  through  the  Red  Sea  to 
Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Covenant  was  established,  and  set 
them  on  towards  the  goal  of  the  promised  land. 

The  Passover  was  therefore  a  celebration  of  thanksgiving 
and  remembrance  for  an  historic  deliverance.  But  it  was 
also  alime  when  the  offerings  were  made  of  the  first-fruits, 
the  promise  of  a  good  harvest,  of  well-being  and  prosperity. 
Fifty  days  after  the  offering  of  first-fruits  would  come  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the  first  ingathering  of 
harvest.  But  this  festival,  so  closely  linked  to  Passover  in 
the  assurance  of  God’s  blessing  of  food,  was  also  linked  to 
Passover  in  its  historical  commemoration.  For  as  Passover 
recalled  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  so  Pentecost  was  a 
commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Covenant. 

In  our  Lord’s  time,  the  Passover,  because  of  its  peculiar 
memories  of  past  redemption,  was  also  the  time  of  vivid 
hope.  About  it  gathered  all  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  for 
the  final  deliverance,  when  God’s  Kingdom  would  come 
on  earth  and  God’s  people  should  no  more  know  want  and 
oppression.  The  excitement  of  Passover  was  all  the  more 
keen  because  it  was  a  promise,  a  hope  of  better  things  to 
come.  It  was  at  Passover  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was  expected.  It  was  at  Passover  that  Messianic  movements 
were  most  likely  to  occur.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Romans  took  special  precautions  at  Passover  against  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace;  no  wonder  that  Pilate  gave  so  hur¬ 
ried  a  trial  and  sentence  to  one  who  was  hailed  before  him 
on  the  charge  of  being  “King  of  the  Jews”. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  see  the  fateful 
events  that  brought  our  Lord  to  his  death.  Against  this 


background  also  we  see  the  assurance  of  the  new  deliver¬ 
ance  in  his  resurrection — albeit  in  a  manner  far  different 
from  what  his  disciples  expected.  Only  in  the  light  of  that 
Resurrection  experience  could  the  disciples  understand 
the  mysterious  words  Jesus  had  said  at  the  Last  Supper, 
words  about  the  Kingdom  and  the  New  Covenant,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  outpouring  of  his  life’s  blood.  And  fifty  days 
later,  at  Pentecost,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  the  seal  upon 
this  new  redemption — the  sign  that  the  Kingdom  was  come 
and  that  the  new  age  of  the  Spirit  had  replaced  the  old  age 
of  the  Law. 

Thus  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church’s  existence, 
the  fifty  days  of  Passover  to  Pentecost  was  the  centre  of  the 
Church’s  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  its  liturgical  life.  “Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us,”  said  St  Paul,  “therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast!  ” 

(1)  Iixthe  triumph  of  Christ,  the  new  people  of  God 
were  constituted — the  new  family  of  brethren,  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith,  the  heirs  with  Christ  of  the  promises  of 
God.  The  final  redemption  from  sin  and  death  had  been 
accomplished. 

(2)  The  New  Covenant  was  established,  the  covenant 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  when  the  Law  would  be  writ¬ 
ten  upon  men’s  hearts,  when  the  Law  would  be  fulfilled 
not  in  bondage  to  the  letter,  but  in  freedom  of  the  Spirit. 

(3)  The  Kingdom  promised  of  old  was  now  available 
to  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  And  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church’s 
life,  was  the  evident  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Age  to 
Come. 

(4)  The  risen  and  ascended  Messiah  was  first  among 
many  brethren.  In  his  triumph  there  was  manifested  the 
assurance  of  the  triumph  of  all  who  belonged  to  him. 
He  made  them  to  sit  with  himself  in  the  heavenly  places. 
They  shared  in  his  anointing,  being  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God. 

Out  of  these  germinal  ideas  and  experiences  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  was  developed,  taking  the  place  inevitably 
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the  old  system  of  sacrifices  and  observances  of  Israel. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Church  was  not  so  much  a  new  creation, 
as  a  transformation  and  transfiguration  of  the  old  cultus. 
The  Passover  remains,  not  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  from  an  historical  bondage  but  as  the 
commemoration  of  a  deliverance  that  transcends  his¬ 
tory — redemption  from  sin,  and  death  the  penalty  of 
sin.  The  Pentecost  remains,  not  as  the  memorial  of  the 
Covenant  established  on  Mount  Sinai  but  as  the  eternal 
Covenant  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  Temple  ceases  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  old  cultus,  geographically  located  on 
Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem.  In  its  place  is  the  Temple  of 
Christ’s  Body,  the  Church,.where  the  living  Lord  is  present 
wherever  his  people  meet.  The  synagogue  assembly  gives 
way  to  the  elect  congregation  of  the  Church.  Circumcision 
is  replaced  by  Baptism;  the  sacrifice  by  the  EucharistT 
These  transformations  were  not  immediately  evident. 
For  the  first  generation  of  its  existence,  when  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  were  predominantly  Jewish,  the  life  of  the  Church 


was  carried  on  alongside  Judaism,  albeit  with  a  growing 
tension.  In  fact,  the  Church  appeared  at  first  as  a  sect  or 
group  within  Judaism — those  of  a  peculiar  “Way”  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  fellow  Jews  by  their  specific  beliefs 
about  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was  the  crisis  created  by  the 
admission  of  Gentiles,  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  Jews  in 
the  Christian  fellowship,  that  caused  a  sharper  break  with 
the  old  religion  and  forced  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to 
think  through  the  full  implications  of  their  faith :  that,  in 
Christ,  God  had  brought  the  old  Covenant  to  fulfilment 
and  opened  a  new  day  in  the  history  of  his  people. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  break  with  Judaism 
was  complete.  The  Gentile  membership  of  the  Church  now 
had  a  majority.  The  Temple  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  this  was  taken  by  Christian  apologists  as  a 
proof  of  God’s  final  judgement  upon  the  disbelief  of 
Judaism  in  the  true  Messiah.  Christian  believers  had  been 
expelled  from  all  attendance  at  the  synagogues,  and  prayers 
were  introduced  in  the  synagogue  liturgy  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  “heretics”.  The  Law  was  not  considered  binding  upon 
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the  Gentile  convert;  and  those  few  Jewish  Christians  who 
adhered  in  full  loyalty  to  the  Law  went  into  schism  with 
the  Church  and  ceased  to  have  direct  relations  with  it.  By 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  outlines  of  the 
Church’s  liturgical  life  were  clearly  evident,  in  a  pattern 
that  has  been  the  basis  of  all  Christian  rites,  both  East  and 
West,  ever  since.  Some  elements  of  this  pattern  possibly 
are  as  old  as  the  apostolic  age  itself.  Others  appear  to  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  sub-apostolic  period  of  transition, 
when  the  break  with  Judaism  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  Easter  celebration  of  the  Church  each  year  was  by 
this  time  the  one  chief  event  in  the  Church  every  year.  It 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  mystery  of  redemption 
through  all  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  Christ.  It  lasted  for 
fifty  days,  in  one  continuous  festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Ritually,  the  period  was  marked  by  the  repeated  chant 
of  the~Alleluia,  the  acclamation  of  praise  particularly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Alleluia  psalms,  sung  by  the  Jews  at  the 
great  feasts.  Ceremonially,  the  period  was  marked  by  the 
custom  of  standing  at  prayer.  No  kneeling  was  allowed. 

For  the  ceremony  of  standing  in  prayer  symbolized  the'* 
confidence  which  the  Church  had  in  its  redemption,  in 
being  able  to  stand  before  the  presence  of  God  unashamed. 

These,  however,  are  but  minor  indications  of  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  this  period  of  festivity. 

More  significantly,  Easter,  was  the  one  time  when  Bap-/  j  pij  d  ' 
Mem  urcic  administered — thouffh  for  those  unable  to  be  ^ 


tisrn  was  administered— though  for  those  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Easter  initiation,  a  second  opportunity  was 
given  at  the  close  of  the  period,  that  is,  at  Pentecost.  By 
Baptism  we  refer  to  the  full  celebration  of  the  sacramental 
mystery  of  redemption — what  would  include  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  Eucharist  all  in  one  continuous  rite. 

It  is  important  to  remember  this.  For  the  Easter  sacrament  | 
in  the  ancient  Church  is  one  rite,  not  a  series  of  three  rites  1\ 
placed  consecutively  one  after  the  other.  We  are  so  accus-  i 
tomed  to  thinking  of  them  as  three  distinct  rites  or  sacra¬ 
ments  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  look  at  them  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ancient  Church.  Only  at  Easter  was  the 
full  unity  of  the  mystery  completely  celebrated.  It  was  an 
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all-night  celebration,  beginning  with  a  vigil  of  psalmody 
and  lessons,  followed  by  Baptism,  then  by  Confirmation — 
and  at  the  dawn  of  Easter  Day,  immediately  after  the  Con¬ 
firmations  were  ended,  the  Easter  Eucharist.  The  Bishop 
presided  over  the  entire  service.  The  whole  congregation 
was  gathered  together  in  one  place  (at  a  later  time,  at  the 
cathedral,  where  the  Bishop  had  his  seat,  and  where  the 
.  baptistery  was  located). 

This  Easter  mystery,  sacramentally  celebrated,  was  the 
annual  renewal  of  the  whole  Church  in  its  participation 
in  redemption.  It  was  the  time  when  new  members  were 
added  to  this  corporate  Body  of  Christ.  Its  initiation  was 
a  once-for-all  saving  act  of  God.  Through  it  men  passed 
frbm  death  to  life,  from  damnation  to  salvation.  Its  unique¬ 
ness  emphasized  the  eternal  character  of  the  gifts  of  grace 
imparted  and  received.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  conferring 
of  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  So  Baptism  was 
a  conferring  of  forgiveness  of  sin  in  this  world,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  world  to  come.  So  Confirmation  was,  in 
conjunction  with  Baptism,  the  imparting  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  the  new  life  of  the  world  to  come.  The  Eucharist 
was  the  feeding  upon  the  heavenly  food  of  Christ’s  vic¬ 
torious,  glorified  life,  immediately  offered  in  sequence  to 
this  initiation.  The  whole  mystery  was  nothing  less  than 
death  and  resurrection — inwardly  and  mystically  appro¬ 
priated,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  really  accom¬ 
plished. 

But  the  Easter  mystery  was  repeated,  in  part,  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  each  week.  Every  Sun¬ 
day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  a  recalling  of  Easter. 
Through  the  Eucharist,  the  initiated  renewed  constantly 
his  nourishment  in  the  heavenly  gifts,  and  was  continually 
.fulfilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sunday  replaced  the  old 
'Sabbath.  Where  the  old  Sabbath  recalled  the  rest  of  God 
in  finishing  his  creation  of  the  world;  so  Sunday  recalled 
the  beginning  of  God’s  work  of  re-creation  of  the  new 
world,  begun  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  There  is  no 
greater  confirmation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  outlook  of  the 
Church  regarding  the  unique  character  of  Christ’s  saving 
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work  than  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath,  no 
less  than  of  Easter  for  the  old  Passover. 

Another  consequence  of  the  Easter  mystery  was  the 
development  in  the  Church,  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  of  the  observance  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs.  For  the  martyrs  were  the  conspicuous,  visible  wit¬ 
nesses  to  a  Christian’s  full  participation  with  Christ  in 
death  and  resurrection.  Hence  the  Church  observed  the 
anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs  as  festive  days 
recalling  Easter^  and  participated  on  these  days,  as  on 
Sundays,  in  the  Eucharistic  feast.  In  paganism,  anniver¬ 
saries  of  birthdays  had  been  observed — birthdays  into  the 
life  of  this  world.  In  Christianity,  so  crucial  was  the  Easter 
faith,  that  death  was  viewed  as  a  “birthday” — the  birth foitidbw 
day  into  eternity,  when  the  Christian  who  had  died  and 


risen  in  the  font  of  Baptism  was  finally  assured  of  _ 
everlasting  joy  and  peace. 

It  was  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  Easter  mys- 
teries  of  initiation  that  led  to  the  season  of  Lent.  At  first  it 
was  a  day  or  two  days  of  fast,  then  it  was  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  week,  and  finally,  by  the  fourth  century,  it  was 
increased  to  a  forty-day  period,  associated  with  the  Lord’s 
forty-day  fast  in  the  wilderness  at  the  time  of  his  Baptism. 
During  this  preparatory  season  special  instructions  were 
given  the  candidates  for  Baptism,  and  the  faithful  already 
initiated  joined  with  them  in  exercises  of  prayer,  self— 
denial,  and  almsgiving,  so  that  they  too  might  share  in 
some  way  in  the  renewal  of  life  imparted  in  the  Easter 
mysteries.  Lent  was  not  originally  conceived  as  a  season  of 
penitence  for  the  faithful — though  penitence  certainly  was 
an  element  in  the  proper  preparation  for  Easter.  Its  original 
purpose  was  one  of  discipline  in  preparation  for  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  Easter  sacramental  mystery.  Its  basic  disciplines 
were  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving.  And  all  of  the  propers 
in  the  liturgy  (the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels)  were 
developed  in  relation  to  this  forthcoming  Easter  celebra¬ 
tion,  when  catechumens  would  be  fully  initiated  into  the 
new  life  of  grace  and  heavenly  benediction. 

At  a  later  time  still,  when  the  Daily  Offices  were 
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developed,  especially  in  monasticism,  as  the  daily  devo¬ 
tional  framework  for  Christian  life,  the  Easter  mystery 
was  primary  in  the  formulation  of  its  schedules.  For  par¬ 


ticularly  characteristic  of  the  Daily  Offices  is  their  ordered 
course  of  reading  and  meditation  upon  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  is  recorded  the  whole  drama  of  redemption.  Hence 
the  reading  was  so  arranged  that  Genesis  was  begun  at 
Septuagesima  (the  old  New  Year’s  Day,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March)  and  the  reading  was  continued  in  such  a 
way  that  the  story  of  the  Passover,  recorded  in  Exodus,  was 
read  at  Easter.  Then  the  period  of  Eastertide  was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  the  stories  of  the  “church  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness”,  until  at  Pentecost  they  came  to  the  entrance  into  the 
promised  land,  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua.  This  course 
of  reading  was  allegorically  interpreted  by  applying  it  to 
the  Church.  At  Easter,  the  people  of  God  passed  out  of 
bondage  (that  is,  Egypt)  and  were  baptized  (that  is,  in  the 
Red  Sea).  At  Pentecost,  they  passed  over  Jordan,  out  of  the 
wilderness  into  Canaan  (that  is,  they  passed  through  death, 
out  of  the  afflictions  of  this  world,  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven). 

Only  as  we  understand  this  massive  transformation  of 
the  story  of  redemption,  whereby  the  historic  experiences 
of  the  old  people  of  God  are  translated  into  the  experiences 
of  the  new  people  of  God,  can  we  appreciate  the  central 
core  which  gives  meaning  to  the  whole  basic  development 
of  the  Christian  liturgy. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR 

The  Christian  Year,  centred  in  Easter,  is  the  framework  of 
the  liturgy.  It  is  far  more  than  a  useful  device  for  marking 
the  passage  of  time,  or  even  for  instructional  purposes  in 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  saints. 
It  is  a  means  whereby  the  Church  so  lives  in  time,  that  it 
takes  hold  of  the  eternal  life  that  is  given  it  in  Christ.  The 
Christian  Year  is  far  more  than  a  calendar.  It  is  a  means  of 
grace,  whereby  we  can  '‘redeem  the  time”,  to  use  St 
Paul’s  phrase.  It  involves  us  in  the  mystery  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  instrument  for  living  the  fullness  of  the 
faith. 

We  have  noted  in  the  previous  lecture  that  the  Christian 
Year  is  pivoted  on  the  fifty  days  from  Easter  to  Pentecost, ) 
and  that  all  Sundays  are  directly  related  to  Easter,  as  a 
weekly  renewal  of  the  Paschal  experience.  Originally,  as 
we  have  seen,  these  fifty  days  were  a  celebration  of  the 
whole  drama  of  redemption  gathered  into  one:  the 
Passion,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  in  the  fourth  century  did  this  wholeness  come 
to  be  broken  down  into  a  series  of  more  particular  obser¬ 
vances  :  the  observances  of  Holy  Week,  culminating  in  the 
memorial  of  the  Passion  on  Friday;  the  commemoration 
of  the  Resurrection  on  Easter  Day  and  the  week  following; 
the  recalling  of  the  Ascension  forty  days  later;  and  finally 
the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  on  Pentecost  itself. 

The  propers  of  the  Eucharist  none  the  less  bind  together 
these  mighty  acts  in  an  interrelated  sequence.  We  cannot 
trace  the  fixation  of  these  propers  earlier  than  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  but  they  rest  upon  older  principles  and 
experiments.  Let  us  outline  them  briefly,  beginning  with 
the  fifty-day  Easter  season : 
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(1)  The  Epistle  for  Easter  Day  (Colossians  3.  1  ff.)  sum¬ 
marizes  the  mystery:  “If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above”,  etc.  Here  is  brought  to¬ 
gether  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  and  final  glory,  as 
experienced  in  the  Church  by  its  mystical  union  with 
Christ. 

(2)  During  Easter  Week  all  the  New  Testament  accounts 
of  the  Resurrection  were  read,  ending  with  the  appearance 
to  Thomas  on  the  Octave  of  Easter.  At  the  Reformation 
the  Prayer  Book  shortened  this  sequence  (unfortunately), 
leaving  only  propers  for  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
the  Octave.  The  Epistle  on  the  Octave  reviews  the  mys¬ 
teries  received  by  the  candidates  initiated  on  Easter  Even : 
water,  blood.  Spirit.  And  the  theme  of  the  Second  Sunday 
— the  Good  Shepherd — is  also  related  to  the  Easter  initia¬ 
tion — since  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ancient  Church  as  a  figure  of  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  his  flock.  It  was  a  favourite  decoration 
of  early  Christian  baptisteries. 

(3)  Through  the  rest  of  Eastertide,  and  on  into  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  the  Epistles  are  taken  from  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
treat  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  fellowship,  in  its 
share  in  Christ’s  sufferings,  in  its  opposition  from  the 
world,  such  as  Christ  endured.  They  state  the  victory  of 
the  Christian,  as  of  Christ,  over  the  afflictions  of  the  world. 

(4)  The  Gospels  are  drawn  from  our  Lord’s  discourse  to 
his  disciples  about  the  Spirit.  The  possession  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  unique  characteristic  of  the  Church.  The  Spirit  is  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  risen,  ascended  Lord  and  his 
Church.  He  is  the  guide  and  teacher  of  the  Church.  He  is 
the  advocate  of  the  Church  as  it  faces  the  hostility  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  grace  of  sacrament  and  prayer. 

Thus  the  Eastertide  propers  gather  together  the  full 
meaning  of  Christian  life  both  as  it  is  set  in  a  hostile  world, 
and  also  as  it  transcends  the  world  in  the  victorious  life  ful¬ 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Eastertide  propers  remind 
the  Church,  and  particularly  its  newly  initiated  members, 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  new  life  in  Christ,  both  in  this 
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world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  a  life  “hid  with  Christ 
in  God”  so  that  “when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory”. 

The  Lenten  propers  are  a  preparation  for  Easter,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  initiation  of  Easter  Eve.  They  begin  with 
the  First  Sunday  of  Lent,  the  ancient  beginning  of  the 
Lenten  fast,  for  Ash  Wednesday  is  a  later  addition  to  the 
scheme,  when  the  old  discipline  of  preparing  catechumens 
for  baptism  at  Easter  was  falling  out  of  use. 

(1)  The  Gospel  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  all  the 
Western  liturgies,  is  the  story  of  our  Lords  temptation 
during  his  forty-day  retreat  in  the  wilderness  after  his 
Baptism.  It  recounts  his  renunciation  of  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil,  the  three  renunciations  of  the  ancient 
baptismal  liturgy.  Undoubtedly,  this  Gospel,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Lent,  reminds  the  catechumens  of  the  preparations 
they  must  make  during  the  forty-day  period  for  similar 
renunciations  before  their  initiation  into  the  Christ-life. 

(2)  The  Epistles  during  Lent  all  deal  with  salient  con¬ 
trasts  between  life  outside  and  life  inside  the  fellowship  of 
Christ.  They  are  calls  to  renounce  the  affections  of  the 
world,  both  of  body  and  of  spirit.  Not  only  uncleanness  of 
body,  but  demoniac  darkness  of  soul,  are  contrasted  with 
the  holiness,  light,  and  freedom  of  Christian  living. 

(3)  The  Gospels  present  our  Lord  in  varying  roles  of 
Saviour  and  Deliverer.  They  show  him  as  the  hope  of  men 
— the  outcast  Gentile,  the  demoniacally  depressed,  the 
hungry,  and  dissatisfied. 

(4)  These  lessons  reach  their  climax  in  the  Holy  Week 
propers,  when  the  great  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  Suffering  Servant  are  combined  with  the 
gospel  accounts  of  the  Passion,  read  in  their  canonical 
order,  from  Matthew  through  John.  The  climax  of  these 
passion  gospels  comes  with  the  recognition  of  the  heathen 
centurion:  “Surely  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God”.  It  is  to 
this  same  recognition  and  profession  of  faith  that  the 
catechumens  are  to  be  drawn,  a  profession  they  must  make 
before  their  initiation  on  Easter  Even.  At  the  end  of  the 
Johannine  passion  gospel,  read  on  Good  Friday,  occurs  the 
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mystic  reference  to  the  water  and  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  Lord’s  pierced  side.  These  are  the  sacraments  of  life 
that  flow  from  his  victory  on  the  Cross.  Their  meaning 
will  become  clear  in  the  mysteries  of  Easter  Week. 

Our  Prayer  Book  schedule  for  Lent  is,  of  course,  only  a 
reduction  to  Sundays  of  what  was  originally  a  fuller  scheme 
that  included  the  weekdays  of  Lent.  On  these  weekdays 
the  great  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read  for  the 
Epistles,  and  almost  the  entire  Gospel  of  John,  and  much 
of  Matthew  were  read  for  the  Gospels.  It  was  a  summary 
training  in  the  whole  Scriptural  record  of  God’s  saving 
acts.  These  were  again  summarized  in  the  vigil  that  began 
the  Easter  sacrament,  and  led  into  the  renunciations  and 
professions  of  Baptism. 

Lent  and  Easter  are  thus  the  core  of  the  Christian  Year. 
In  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church  they  were  only  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  holy  days  of  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs 
and  Sundays,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  were  continuations  of  Easter.  Their  eves  or  vigils,  like 
a  reduced  Lent,  were  a  solemn  preparation  for  the  feast- 
day  of  Easter  character.  After  the  peace  of  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  century,  these  holy  days  were  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  much  more  than  the  anniversaries  of  martyrs,  though 
the  martyr-cult  helped  to  stimulate  this  development. 
There  were: 

(a)  The  translations  of  the  relics  of  the  martyrs. 

( b )  The  anniversaries  of  dedications  of  churches  to  the 
martyrs. 

( c )  The  “discovery”  of  other  martyrs’  relics,  such  as 
those  of  the  apostles. 

( d )  The  anniversaries  of  holy  men  and  saintly  leaders, 
who  were  assumed  to  have  been  martyrs  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  fact. 

All  these  days  greatly  enriched  the  sense  of  “communion 
of  saints”  in  the  Church’s  worship.  And  they  were  signifi¬ 
cant  stages  marking  the  growth  and  history  of  the  local 
Churches.  Each  Church  had  its  own  peculiar  calendar.  It 
was  the  accident,  of  the  ninth  century,  whereby  the  Roman 


calendar,  with  the  Roman  liturgy,  became  dominant  in  the 
Western  Church  that  brought  a  general  uniformity  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Western  Church. 

At  the  Reformation,  this  large  calendar  of  holy  days  had 
grown  out  of  bounds  and  there  was  severe  pruning.  The 
Reformers  left  only  the  saints  who  had  a  basis  in  the  New 
Testament — apostles,  evangelists,  angels — with  a  general 
commemoration  of  all  the  others  in  “All  Saints”.  This  was 
a  great  impoverishment,  and  recent  revisions  have  sought 
to  rectify  this  by  attempts  at  enlarging  the  calendar.  But 
there  are  problems  connected  with  this : 

(a)  The  question  of  authority:  There  being  no  central 
authority  in  our  communion,  as  in  the  Roman 
Church,  the  calendar  can  only  revert  to  the  more 
primitive  authority  of  local  Churches  or  provinces. 

( b )  The  criteria  by  which  selections  are  made:  These 
cannot  necessarily  be  left  to  popular  initiative.  Nor 
can  we  allow  legendary  factors  to  control  our  choices. 
There  is  even  a  problem  of  deciding  between  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  and  holiness  of  life.  Should  the 
calendar  be  representative  of  Church  History,  or 
should  it  be  one  based  solely  upon  religious  and 
moral  values?  This  question  arises  because  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  apply  standards  of  historical 
research  to  all  theological  and  liturgical  questions. 

The  problem  of  an  adequate  calendar  of  holy  days, 
always  linked  in  mind  with  Easter,  raises  fundamental 
issues:  such  as,  the  Church’s  remembrance  of  departed 
members,  the  Church’s  conception  of  heaven,  last  judge¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  issue  is  already  at  hand  among  us  in  the 
tendency  in  some  places  to  restore  All  Souls’  Day,  with  its 
Requiem  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist,  immediately  after 
All  Saints’  Day.  But  in  the  Prayer  Book  tradition.  All 
Saints’  is  the  same  as  All  Souls’. 

The  Incarnation  Festival — A  Second  Focus 

There  arose  in  the  fourth  century  a  second  focus  of  the 
Christian  Year — the  Incarnation  festival.  Its  origins  are 


diverse,  and  there  is  some  disagreement  among  scholars  as 
to  the  exact  sources.  In  any  case,  these  seem  to  be  the  main 
lines  of  development: 

(1)  The  Eastern  Churches  began  with  an  Epiphany 
festival  on  January  6th,  to  offset  a  popular  pagan  feast  of 
the  birthday  or  manifestation  of  a  pagan  saviour-god.  This 
festival  was  not  so  much  a  “birthday”  feast,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  as  a  theological  feast  of  his 
manifestation  openly  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
whether  in  his  Birth,  Baptism,  or  first  miracle.  The 
date,  January  6th,  represents  an  older  winter  solstice, 
observed  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  in  the  first 
centuries  a.d. 

(2)  The  Church  in  Rome  in  the  early  fourth  century 
instituted  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  (Christmas 
Day)  on  December  55th,  to  offset  the  pagan  festival  of  the 
Sun-god  at  the  winter  solstice,  reckoned  at  that  time  as 
occurring  on  December  55th.  It  is  thought  that  Constan¬ 
tine  had  a  hand  in  this  new  feast,  since  he  had  been  a  Sun- 
worshipper  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  In  any 
case,  the  pagan  Sun-worship  was  the  last  and  most  vigorous 
rival  to  Christianity  in  the  ancient  world.  It  was  a  kind  of 
monotheism,  which  gathered  into  itself  the  last  great  pagan 
religious  philosophy,  Neo-Platonism.  The  Christian  feast 
was  not  so  much  a  memorial  of  the  actual  historical  birth 
of  our  Lord — since  the  day  was  unknown — as  it  was  a 
theological  emphasis  upon  the  Incarnation.  Its  ancient 
Gospel  is  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John — only  later 
did  it  include  the  nativity  narrative  of  St  Luke. 

(3)  During  the  fourth  century  East  and  West  adopted 
one  another’s  feasts,  giving  us  the  twelve-day  Christmas- 
Epiphany  feast.  The  next  stage  was  the  development  of  a 
preparatory  season,  analogous  to  Lent,  for  the  initiation 
of  Baptism,  at  Epiphany.  This  was  originally  a  forty-day 
period,  and  was  called  Advent,  a  word  meaning  “Coming”. 
Later  the  Western  Church  reduced  this  preparation  season 
to  four  weeks  before  Christmas,  but  added  a  post-Epiphany 
season,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  Lent. 


Several  observations  should  be  made  with  respect  to  this 
new  centre  of  the  Christian  year: 

(a)  Easter-Pentecost  is  based  upon  the  lunar  calendar  of 
the  Jews,  and  grew  out  of  Jewish  festivals.  It  is  an 
organic  development  of  the  Church  out  of  its  Jewish 
roots.  It  is  centred  upon  the  victory  of  God  in  Christ, 
in  his  Death  and  Resurrection.  The  Christmas- 
Epiphany  feast  is  based  upon  the  solar  calendar  of 
the  Gentile  world,  and  is  the  Christian  taking  over 
of  the  type  of  religious  festival  common  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  centred  upon  the  Incarnation,  and 
stands  over  against  all  the  pagan  gods  who  mani¬ 
fested  themselves,  according  to  pagan  myth  and 
legend,  as  saviours  of  men.  Thus  in  its  liturgy  the 
Christian  religion  exhibits  its  claim  to  be  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  “prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel”.  As  historically  the  Church 
passed  from  Judaism  to  a  Gentile  world,  so  liturgi- 
cally  it  has  taken  up  the  Jewish  feast  of  greatest 
significance,  and  added  to  it  the  Gentile  feast  of 
greatest  significance. 

( b )  TheJBirtRday  _of  -Christ  is  the  only  birthday  into 
time  that  the  Church  has  recognized.  It  is  true  that, 
at  a  later  time,  the  calendar  added  the  birthdays  of 
St  Mary  and  St  John  the  Baptist — but  these,  only 
because  they  were  of  significance  in  relation  to  the 
birthday  of  our  Lord.  Both  St  Mary  and  St  John  the 
Baptist  have  their  “death”  days  as  well  as  other 

jsaints.  In  this  concentration  upon  death  as  the  real 
birthday  of  Christians,  the  Church’s  liturgy  is 
unique,  and  shows  the  predominant  influence  of 
Easter  in  all  its  mysteries.  Only  the  birthday  of  him 
who  is  the  divine  Son  of  God,  the  unique  Incarna¬ 
tion,  is  admitted  by  the  Church.  For  his  life  in  time 
was  momentous.  The  lives  of  all  other  Christians  in 
time  are  significant  only  in  the  way  they  are  fulfilled 
in  death  and  resurrection. 

(c)  The  Christmas-Epiphany  festival  is  theological, 


rather  than  historical.  It  is  merely  another  way  of 
viewing  the  mystery  of  the  God-Man.  The  setting  of 
the  Christinas-Epiphany  festival  in  the  larger  frame¬ 
work  of  Advent  makes  this  clear.  For  the  final  Ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ,  as  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  joins  with 
the  Risen  and  Ascended  Lord  in  portraying  one  and 
the  same  Lord.  The  end  of  the  Epiphany  season 
brings  us  to  the  final  Advent  (just  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Advent  season) — and  this  is  the  vision  of  the 
Ascension.  “This  same  Jesus,  who  is  taken  up  from 
you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
you  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.” 

(d)  Moreover,  Chris tmas-Epiphany  is  meaningless  with¬ 
out  Easter.  God  came  into  the  world  in  order  that  he 
might  return  victorious  over  sin  and  death.  The 
babe  lying  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  is  destined 

!to  the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  the  Empty  Tomb.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Church  should  ever  dissociate 
the  Birth  of  our  Lord  from  what  that  Birth  looked 
towards,  in  Cross  and  Resurrection. 
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CHRISTIAN  INITIATION 

In  the  last  decade,  no  subject  of  Christian  theology  and 
liturgy  has  been  more  discussed  than  the  origins  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  Christian  Initiation :  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  In 
Anglicanism  particularly,  this  discussion  has  gone  on 
vigorously  since  the  publication  in  1944  of  a  report  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  entitled  Confirmation  To-day.  The  debates  pro¬ 
voked  by  this  document  have  led  to  further  commission 
reports,  such  as  Baptism  To-day  and  The  Theology  of 
Christian  Initiation.  The  subject  was  also  taken  up  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1948,  and  forms  a  notable  part  of 
the  Conference’s  official  Report.  Of  the  many  important 
articles  and  books  that  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  two  should  be  mentioned :  a  lecture  of  the  late 
Dom  Gregory  Dix,  delivered  at  Oxford,  entitled  The 
Theology  of  Confirmation  in  Relation  to  Baptism ;  and 
the  impressive  book  of  Professor  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  The 
Seal  of  the  Spirit.  One  should  also  note  the  first  of  the 
Prayer  Book  Studies  of  the  American  Church’s  Liturgical 
Commission  on  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  for  this  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  in  the  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  and  quite  independently  of  the  Anglican 
publications,  the  question  has  been  given  an  ecumenical 
dimension  by  the  small  book  of  so  eminent  a  theologian 
as  Karl  Barth,  on  The  T eaching  of  Holy  Baptism,  in  which 
the  great  Swiss  theologian  made  a  strong  and  positive 
attack  upon  the  practice  of  infant  Baptism.  His  work  has 
been  answered  by  Di^  QscanXnllmannTthe  noted  New 
Testament  and  Patristics  scholar  of  Zurich,  not  to  speak 
of  many  other  works  by  continental  European  theologians. 
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Most  of  these  works  deal  with  the  theology  of  Christian 
initiation  and  the  New  Testament  and  Patristic  evidence 
for  the  meaning  of  Baptism.  Little  attention  has  so  far 
been  given  to  problems  of  the  form  of  Christian  initiatory 
rites.  Indeed,  there  still  remains  to  be  written  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  rites  of  Christian  initiation,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  many  fine  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Eucharist. 

It  is  curious,  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  how  varied  are 
the  practices  of  initiation  in  the  several  Churches  of 
Christendom,  since  all  Churches  maintain,  at  least,  that 
Baptism  in  water  and  the  Name  of  the  Trinity  is  a  sacra¬ 
ment  generally  necessary  to  salvation.  The  Eastern  Ortho¬ 
dox  Churches  administer  the  full  initiatory  rife,  hnth  Rap- 
tism  and  Confirmation,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  in¬ 

fants;  and  the  rite  is  performed  by  the  priest,  although  in 
Confirmation  the  priest  must  use  an  anointing  with  chrism 
(or  consecrated  oil)  that  has  been  blessed  by  the  Bishop. 
The  infant  so  initiated  is  admitted  atnnrp  to  rnmmuninn 
at  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  the  Western  Church,  as  we  shall 
see.  Baptism  has  come  to  be  separated  from  Confirmation, 

I  and  even  made  into  two  distinct  sacraments.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Confirmation  is  usually  administered  tn 
baptized  children  at  a  relatively  early  age,  but  it  is  not 
made  a  condition  of  admission  to  Holy  Communion.  The 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans  defer  Confirmation  until  the 
baptized  child  has  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  make 

it,  in  normal  cases,  a  prerequisite  for  communicant  status. 

But  Anglicans,  unlike  Lutherans,  reserve  the  rite  of  Con¬ 
firmation  to  the  Bishop.  Most  Protestant  bodies,"  except 
the  Lutherans,  have  abandoned  Confirmation  altogether, 
though  they  usually  have  some  form  of  service  admitting 
baptized  members  to  communicant  status.  But  certain  large 
Protestant  bodies,  such  as  the  Baptists,  do  not  a  limy  the 
Baptism  of  infants,  but  insist  up on~conf erring  Christian 
initiation  only  to  those  who  have  reached  sufficient 
maturity  Sn  frhqTran  make  their  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  for  themselves,  and  not  through  the  agency  of 
sponsor?. 
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Certainly,  in  the  face  of  this  remarkable  variety  of  prac¬ 
tice,  there  is  a  real  problem  fw  ecumenical  theology.  A 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  whole  history  of  Christian 
initiation  is  necessary.  Nor  should  we  necessarily  assume 
that  our  Anglican  tradition  is  any  nearer  to  the  “mind  of 
the  New  Testament  and  early  Fathers’'  than  that  of 
other  Christian  communions.  Indeed,  there  are  certain 
obscurities,  not  to  say  disagreements,  within  Anglicanism 
itself  on  these  matters  that  call  for  serious  and  careful 
re-thinking. 

All  Christian  Churches  have  accepted  Baptism  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment  instituted  by  our  Lord.  And  the  traditional  support 
for  this  institution  has  been  the  command  of  Jesus  to  his 
disciples,  after  his  Resurrection,  as  recorded  at  the  end  of 
St  Matthew’s  Gospel,  to  go  into  all  the  world  preaching 
and  teaching,  and  baptizing  their  converts  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Modern  criticism 
has  contested  the  full  authenticity  of  this  command,  for 
both  textual  and  theological  reasons.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
is  true  to  say  that  most  Biblical  and  liturgical  jcholarsjQi 
day  consider  that  tiie  evidenceToFanv  speciScThstitution 
by  our  Lord  of  Baptism  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  basis  for  the  Church’s  practice  is,  in  any  case,  the 
example  of  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  Baptism  at  theJhands 
of  John  the  Baptisti— 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
our  Lord’s  Baptism  serve,  among  other  purposes,  as  a 
model  of  the  Church’s  initiation.  There  is  the  rite  of  water 
Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and,  in  close  association  with  this  event,  the  account 
of  the  Lord’s  renunciation  of  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the 

devil.  Xll  three  elements  were  part  of  the  Church’s  initia¬ 

tion  from  the  beginning.  And  St  Matthew  makes  this  all 
the  more  clear  in  the  remark  he  attributes  to  our  Lord,  in 
answer  to  John  the  Baptist,  that  thus  (that  is,  in  his  being 
baptized)  it  was  needful  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 

Certainly  the  baptism  practised  by  John  the  Baptist  lies 
immediately  behind  the  Christian  sacrament.  It  is  John’s 
preaching  and  baptism  that  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
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Gospel  message  in  its  earliest  form.  A  few  remarks  about 
John’s  baptism  are  therefore  in  order  : 

0;We  do  not  know  where  John  took  the  idea  of  bap¬ 
tism.  It  may  have  been  from  the  practice  of  proselyte  bap¬ 
tism"  (of  which  we  shall  say  more),  or  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Levitical  rites  of  purification,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  invention  of  John  himself  after  the  manner 
of  prophetic  inspiration. 

John’s  baptism  was  one  of  repentance  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  It  demanded  a  moral  conversion  as  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grace  of  forgiveness.  It  was  thus  applied  to  all 
persons  equally,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile.  It  was  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  admission  into  God’s  coming  Kingdom,  and  looked 
forward  to  that  final  baptism  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be.  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Messiah,  a  bap.tismJ3£fire  and  the  Spirit, 
ffffiNot  only  Jesus,  but  many  of  his  disciples,  and  also 
many  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  had  received 
John’s  baptism.  Even  during  his  earthly  ministry,  Jesus’ 
disciples  had  baptized  others,  with  our  Lord’s  approval. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  baptism 
should  have  been  continued,  or  rather  taken  over  by  the 

Church. 

(?/)'  But  in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  the  baptism  in 
water  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  viewed  as  the  final 
baptism  that  John  had  foretold.  It  was  also  a  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  in  a  real  sense  an  admission  into 
the  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  established  in  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  distinctive  element  of 
I  Christian  initiation  was  always  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  And 
St  Paul  only  deepened  this  conception  by  his  linking  of 
Christian  baptism  with  the  experience.of  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  with  Christ.  For  through  his  Death  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion  only  do  we  come  into  the  life  of  the  age  to  come,  the 
age  of  the  Spirit. 

Indeed,  our  Lord  himself  spoke  of  his  Death  as  a  bap¬ 

tism.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  St  Matthew,’ s 
fcospel.  our  Lord’s  one  use  of  the  word  “regeneration”  is  a 
reference  to  the  Age  to  Come.  Christian  Baptism,  like 
Tohn’s,  is  profoundly  eschatological  in  character.  But 
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where  John's  Baptism  was  only  promise.  Christian  Baptism 
is  both  promise  and  fulfilment. 

Though  it  is  never  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament, 
many  scholars  believe  that  when  the  Gospel  spread  to  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  the  Christian  rite  of  initiation  was 
influenced  by  the  Tewish  custom  nf  proselyte  baptism  of 
Gentiles.  We  know  of  this  rite  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis.  It  was  very  common  in  the  first  century  a.d., 
when  Jews  were  very  active  in  missionary  work  among 
Gentiles.  Any  Gentile  who  wished  to  become  a  full  Jew, 
by  taking  on  all  the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  Law,  was 
circumcised,  if  he  was  a  male,  but  also  baptized.  And  bap¬ 
tism  could  be  administered  to  men  and  women  alike.  After 
a  period  of  instruction,  the  Gentile  was  baptized  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  with  a  brief  interrogation  as  to  his 
willingness  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the  Law.  The 
rabbis  spoke  of  this  baptism  as  a  “rebirth”.  It  was  certainly 
considered  to  be  both  a  change  of  status  and  a  change  of 
life.  And  all  children  born  to  the  proselyte  after  his  bap¬ 
tism  were  considered  clean  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
but  not  his  children  born  before  his  baptism.  The  initia¬ 
tion  was  ordinarily  completed  by  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Gentile  proselyte  offered  sacrifice  in  the  Temple. 
We  thus  have  a  pattern  of: 


Instruction 
Circumcision 
(if  a  male) 
Baptism 
Sacrifice 


These  acts  sealed  a  convert  into 
the  covenant  of  Israel,  and 
made  him  one  of  the  people  of 
God,  with  all  the  privileges  that 
pertained  thereto. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  developed  pattern  of 
Christian  initiation  followed  the  pattern  of  Jewish  prose- 

"lyte  initiation,  except  that  in  most  Churches  (other  than 

the  Syrian  Church)  the  order  was  slightly  changed,  thus : 


Instruction 

Baptism 

Confirmation 

Eucharist 


By  this  theory.  Confirmation 
would  be  the  Christian  equiva¬ 
lent  of  circumcision,  rather 
than  Baptism.  But  this  point  is 
disputable. 
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What  we  do  know  is  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Christian  initiatory  rite,  which  was  administered 
on  Easter  Even,  was  the  one  continuous  rite  of  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  Eucharist.  This  rite  conferred,  as  a 
whole,  the  fullness  of  the  Christian  mystery :  the  forgive¬ 


ness  of  sins,  regeneration,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  mystical  food  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood. 


It  is  not  possible,  as  some  scholars  have  attempted  (not¬ 

ably  Dom  Gregory  Dix),  to  separate  the  various  gifts  of 
grace  in  this  initiation,  and  assign  them  to  the  several  parts 

of  the  liturgy.^The  Fathers  speak  very  loosely,  sometimes 

referring  to  Baptism,  sometimes  to  Confirmation.  They 
did  not  think  of  this  liturgy  as  anything  other  than  one 
rite.  Reference  to  one  part  of  it  would  serve  as  a  reference 
to  the  whole.  They  did  not  carefully  distinguish  the  gifts 
imparted  in  Baptism  from  those  imparted  in  Confirmation. 
And  the  Eucharist  also  was  considered  as  conferring  for¬ 
giveness,  new  life,  and  the  Spirit. 

It  is  only  with  the  fourth  century  that  the  unity  of  the 
initiatory  liturgy  was  broken.  This  was  due  to  the  great 
j  growtlTof  Christianity,  so  that  a  bishop  was  no  longer  able 
to  serve  directly  as  the  pastor  of  his  whole  flock.  Particu¬ 
larly  was  this  true  in  the  rural  areas,  away  from  the  cities 
where  the  bishop  had  his  cathedral  and  baptistery.  Thus  it 
became  common  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  bishops  to 
delegate  to  parish  priests  the  right  to  confer  initiation — at 
any  time — provided  that  they  use  a  chrism  blessed  by  the 
bishop  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  after  Baptism. 

In  Italy  the  bishops  refused  to  allow  parish  priests  to 
administer  the  whole  right  of  initiation,  but  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  to  complete  the  initiation  by  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands.  Thus  the  initiation  rite  was  separated  into 
two  parts:  Baptism  and  Confirmation — and  these  were  to 
become  in  the  Western  Church  dis.tj.nc t  ri tes,  and- finally, 
in  the  scholastic  theology,  two,  distinct  sacraments.  The 
practice  of  conferring  Baptism  upon  infants,  and  deferring 
Confirmation  until  a  later  time,  when  the  bishop  could  act, 
only  tended  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  the  two 
rites. 
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The  medieval  church  lost  its  sure  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  and  its  liturgy.  Hence  the  scholastic 
theologians  were  able  to  distinguish  Baptism  and  Con¬ 
firmation,  and  to  miss  the  intimate  association  which  they 
had  once  had.  In  general,  the  medieval  theologians  insisted 
that  Baptism  was  complete  initiation,  being  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  a  man  a  Christian.  They  admitted  the 
baptized  to  communion  without  Confirmation — and  this 
practice  still  obtains  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church..  Since 
medieval  bishops  did  not  visit  their  dioceses  regularly.  Con¬ 
firmation  became  in  the  medieval  church  an  extra  sacra¬ 
ment,  which  it  was  desirable,  but  not  necessary  to  have.  It 
was  viewed  as  an  added  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  strength — not 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  an  additional  gift.  This  was  the 
position  inherited  by  the  Reformers. 

Both  the  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  continued  the  separa-? 
tion  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  and  the  Anglicans  con-  \ 
tinued  the  reserve  of  Confirmation  to  the  bishops.  Both 
Lutherans  and  Anglicans  restored  the  old  instruction,  but 
placed  it  between  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  They  there- > 
fore  made  this  instruction  a  necessary  requirement  for 
Confirmation,  and  thus  made  Confirmation  a  requirement 
for  admission  to  communion.  But  the  Prayer  Bnnk  mn- 
tinued  the  medieval  theory  that  Baptism  was  full  initia¬ 

tion,  and  Confirmation  was  an  added  gift  of  the  Spirit  for 
strength.  It  was  a  matter  of  discipline  that  demanded  the 
withholding  of  communion  from  the  baptized  who  were 
not  sufficiently  instructed  and  therefore  not  yet  confirmed. 

Anglican  theology  has  always  been  influenced  by  the 
Fathers,  no  less  than  by  the  New  Testament.  And  it  soon 
became  apparent  to  many  Anglicans  that,  in  the  primitive 
Church  of  the  early  centuries,  both  Baptism  and  Con¬ 
firmation  were  necessary  elements  in  Christian  initiation. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  a  confusion  in  Anglican 
theology  that  has  increased  with  the  years,  and  a  sharp 
division  among  Anglican  theologians  with  respect  to  the 
relation  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation. 

(jap  Some  Anglicans  take  the  position  that  Baptism  is  full  \ 


J  initiation.  Confirmation  is  an  added  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  an  excellent  discipline,  and  one  that  should 
be  continued  for  practical  reasons. 

(b)  Other  Anglicans  see  Baptism  as  a  partial  initiation, 

(which  is  only  completed  by  Confirmation.  According 
to  this  view.  Confirmation  is  not  an  added  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  but  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Both  positions  have  their  difficulties.  The  former  one 
depreciates  the  importance  of  Confirmation,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  necessity  of  its  episcopal  character.  The  latter 
position  provides  a  real  difficulty  in  its  suggestion  that  the 

‘baptized  person  does  not  have  a  personal  relation  to  the 

Roly  Spirit  until  Confirmation.  It  exalts  the  episcopal 

character  of  Confirmation,  and  denies  to  those  baptized 
but  unconfirmed  by  a  bishop  any  real  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  Catholic. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Anglicanism  to  resolve  these  ten¬ 

sions  and  disagreements  and  find  some  solution  thaFls 
both  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures  and  the. historic  experi¬ 

ence  ol  the  Church.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  problems  raised 
Wwill  be: 

(a)  The  significance  and  place  of  infant  baptism. 

(h)  The  reservation  of  Confirmation  to  the  Bishop. 

(c)  The  requirements  needed  for  admission  to  the 
Eucharist. 

No  revision  of  our  initiatory  rites  in  the  Prayer  Book 

gVimilrj  maHp  until  we  have  thought  througFthe  prob¬ 

lem.  and  derided  wbnf  rrlatirm  wp.  n re  -to-gi-ve  between 
Baptism  and  Confirmation.  Elere  the  practice  and  insights 

of  other  branches  of  the  Church  should  be  weighed  and 
evaluated. 
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THE  EUCHARIST 

Before  we  consider  the  form  of  the  Eucharist,  and  its  place 
in  the  common  life  of  the  Church,  we  must  seek  to  discover 
its  place  in  the  mind  and  intention  of  our  Lord.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  climax  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry  with  his  disciples;  and  on  the  night  in  which  he 

was  betrayed  he  gave  it  to  them  as  the  continual  memorial 
of  himself,  and  the  means  of  his  continual,  living  presence. 
among  them. 

Our  Lord  came  into  the  world  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of 
God  to  men.  The  Kingdom  was  the  substance  of  his  preach¬ 
ing — the  good  news  that  it  was  now  possible  for  men  to 
enter  it.  by  surrender  to  God's  will. and  by  faith  in  Jesus, 
who  now  made  it  available  to  them.  Most  of  his  teachings 
concern  the  Kingdom — its  nature  and  character,  and  how 
men  live  in  relationship  one  to  another  within  it.  Much 
of  this  teaching  is  centred  in  the  picture  of  a  common  meal, 
a  banquet — for  this  was  a  common  figure  in  use  among  the 
Jews  of  his  time  to  portray  what  the  Kingdom  would  be 

like.  Men  would  si t  down  to  table  with  the  Messi ah*_and 

feast  with  him  in_pl en ty  and  in  security .  1 1  w as  the  p ecu  1  i ar 
character  of  Jesus’  use  of  this  figure,  however,  to  stress  the 
presence  at  this  feast  of  the  lowly  and  the  outcast,  the 
unprivileged  and  the  unwanted. 

Many  of  the  deeds  of  his  ministry  also  centred  about 
eating  and  drinking,  and  in  particular  his  participation  in 
this  act  with  sinners.  He  created  a  scandal  among  upright 
Jews  because  of  his  habit  of  associating  thus  with  the  out¬ 
cast  and  the  lost.  But  Jesus  claimed  to  come  to  minister, 
and  not  to  be  ministered  unto.  And  at  the  Last  Supper 
itself,  he  reminded  his  disciples,  both  by  word  and  by 
example,  that  those  who  would  be  chief  about  the  table  of 
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the  Messiah  in  his  Kingdom  must  be  those  who  serve.  He 
insisted  that  the  banquet  of  the  Messiah  in  his JLingdom 
was  not  an  occasion  of  privilege,  or  of  mere  enjoyment  of 
Eounteous  nourishment,  but  a  place  where  everyone  must 
serve  the  needs  of  the  others.  His  Kingdom  was  not  ba$q^ 
upon  a  hierarchy-jjJLjrank.  authority,  and  privilege,  but 
upon  a  relationship  of  humble  service. 

this  teaching  both  in  word  and  in 


Having  given 

example,  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper  said  in  effect:  This 
action  I  am  giving  to  you  as  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  the 
IGpgdom.  Whenever  you  do  this,  as  I  have  done  it  with 
you,  you  must  do  it  in  remembrance  of  me.  But,  when  you- 
do  it  next  time  with  me,  it  will  truly  be  done  in  the  King¬ 
dom.  For  my  death  will  establish  the  New  Covenant,  by 
which  the  Kingdom  will  be  inaugurated,  and  after  that  we 
shall  eat  and  drink  together  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  disciples  could  hardly  have  understood  all  that  was 
in  the  mind  of  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper.  They  were  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  temporal  Kingdom,  such  as  those  of 
this  world.  Hence  the  dispute  that  arose  among  them  about 
which  one  would  be  the  greatest  in  this  Kingdom.  But  after 
Jesus'  death,  and  the  shattering  of  all  hopes  that  he  would 
establish  such  a  worldly  Kingdom,  the  Lord  was  made 
known  to  them  alive  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  Only  in  the. 
light  of  this  Resurrection  experience — an  experience 
which  happened  in  the  context  of  the  common  meal,  the 
breaking  of  bread — did  they  truly  understand  the  meaning 
..of  his  Kingdom,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  would  be 
present  with  them  in  this  act. 

Thus  from  the  beginning,  the  Eucharist  was  the  unique 
and  distinctive  mark  of  th£..mmmnn  lifp  nf  fhnsp  whn 

believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  true  Son  of  God.  The 
Eucharist  was  the  pledge  to  them  of  the  living  presence  of 
the  victorious_,LQrd  in  their  midst.  It  was  a  true  foretaste 
of  the  heavenly  banquet  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  was  a 
recalling  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  done  for  them  in  his  Cross  - 
and  Passion.  The  Eucharist  thus  brought  together:  thg 
past  remembrance  of  their  redemption,  the  present  assur- 
ance  of  the  Lordjndwelling  in  their  midst,  and  the  future 
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nope  of  glory  in  the  Kingdom  when  it  should  be  estab¬ 

lished  in  all  its  fullness  in  the  second  coming  of  theJLQrd, 
The  whole  experience  of  the  Gospel,  of  salvation,  was 

centred  in  this  act  of  sharing  together  in  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord.  And  from  the  beginning,  only  those  who  had  been 
initiated  fully  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord’s  Body,  the 
Church,  were  permitted  to  have  a  part  in  this  banquet, 
this  feast  of  feasts. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated,  as  was  the  Last  Supper,  within  the  context  of 
a  meal.  Whether  the  Last  flupper  itself  was  the  Passover 
jneal  or  not  is  debated.  Some  scholars,  such  as  Dom 
Gregory  Dix,  have  maintained  that  it  was  not,  but  rather 
the  fellowship  meal  of  a  Jewish  religious  society  known  as 
the  Haburah.  In  any  case,  the  Tewish  meal,  whether  Pass- 
over  or  some  o*ther  kind,  has  a  fixed  pattern.  There  were 
preliminary  courses,  sometimes  including  cups  of  wine. 
But  the  meal  proper  started  with  the  head  of  the  company 

taking  bread  and  giving  thanks  to  God  for  it,  and  then 

breaking  the  bread  and  distributing  it  to  the  whole  com¬ 

pany.  During  the  meal  that  followed,  conversation  was 
devoted  to  religious  subjected  At  theconclusion  of  the  meal 
the  head  of  the  companytook  a  cup  of  wine — known  as 
the  Cup  of  Blessing — and  offered  a  special  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  over  the  cup,  before  passing  it  about  the  table  for 
all  to_  drink  of  iL  This  thanksgiving  followed  q.  traditional 
outline  of  contents,  and  began  with  a  formal  bidding: 
“Let  us  give -thanks  unto  the  Lord”.  It  then  offered  praise 
to  God  for  his  nourishment  of  men  with  food  and  drink, 
passing  to  a  thanksgiving  for  God’s  historic  redemption  of 
his  people,  and  his  giving  them  the  covenant  and  the 
promised  land,  and  finally  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  his  Kingdom. 

The  Christian  Eucharist  was  a  translation  of  this  act  in 

terms  of  the  Christian  experience  of  the  new  covenant  and 

"the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ.  In  place  of  the  petition 

Tor  the  coming  ofthe  Kingdom,  or  m  addition  to  it.  was 
the  prayer  for  the  filling  of  the  Church  with  the  Holy 

Spirit,  whose  presence  was  the  evident  sign  of  the  Kingdom. 
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What  may  have  preceded  this  meal  in  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  house  Churches  was  probably  common  devotions, 
whether  of  a  formal  or  an  informal  character.  We  know 
something  of  these  devotions  from  the  mission  Churches 
founded  by  St  Paul,  and  in  particular  those  of  the  Church 
in  Corinth.  This  may  not  have  been  typical  of  all  apostolic 
Churches.  It  included  psalms  and  hymns,  readings  and 
teachings  from  the  Scriptures,  preaching  and  prophesying 
and,  in  certain  cases,  speaking  in  tongues..  But  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church,  made  up  as  it  was  of  the  lower  classes  and 
those  chiefly  Gentiles,  with  a  background  of  paganism, 
soon  developed  excesses  in  their  worship,  with  which  St 
Paul  had  to  deal.  Not  only  were  their  preliminary  devo¬ 
tions  disorderly,  but  the  Eucharistic  meal  itself  was  the 
subject  of  grave  abuses.  The  members  did  not  eat  together. 
The  richer  members  separated  from  the  poorer  ones;  some 
ate  and  drank  to  excess.  And  doubtless  the  party  strife  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  entered  into  the  problem. 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  excesses  of  Gentile  Christians, 
unfamiliar  with  the  solemn  character  of  Jewish  sacred 
meals,  and  possibly  due  also  to  the  increase  of  the  Church 
in  numbers,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  accommodate  so 
many  at  a  regular  meal,  the  Eucharist  was  reduced  (some¬ 
time  in  the  period  a.d.  50-150)  to  a  purely  ceremonial  meal, 
consisting  only  of  the  bread  and  wine.  It  was  preceded  by 
a  more  forma]  type  of  corporate  devotion,  similar  in 
character  to  the  sendee  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  We  have 
our  first  complete  outline  of  it  in  the  Apology  {or  Chris¬ 
tianity  written  at  Rome  about  the  year  1^0  by  St  Jusjtin 
^Tartyr.  XT  Justin  wa7>familiar  with  Church  customs  in 
both  the  East  and  the  West,  his  account  probably  repre¬ 
sents  the  way  in  which  the  Eucharist  was  universally  cele¬ 
brated  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  apostles. 

Justin  tells  us  that  on  ordinary  Sundays  (that  is,  other 
than  Easter)  the  congregation  gathered  in  one  place,  and 
the  service  proceeded  as  follows : 

Lessons  from  the  Scriptures  (these  may  have  included 
some  psalmody) 
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Sermon  by  the  celebrant  (usually  the  bishop,  though 
in  the  bishop’s  absence  a  presbyter  might  take  his 
place) 

Intercessory  prayers 
Kiss  of  Peace 
Offertory 

Consecration  prayer  (said  by  the  celebrant,  according 
to  his  ability) 

Communion 

Distribution  of  communion  from  reserved  sacrament 
to  those  who  were  absent  by  the  deacons. 


It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  by  Justin’s  time,  when 
_the  meal  had  dropped  out  between  the  blessing  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  wine,  the  order  of  the  F.nrharisi- 
reduced  from  what  Dom  Gregory  Dix  has  called  the  seven- 
action  shape  to  the  four-action  shape.  After  the  preliminary 
service  of  the  Word7 the  Eucharist  proper  followed  with: 
(1)  Offertory  (the  taking  of  bread  and  wine  together);  (2) 
the  Consecration  (the  blessing  of  bread  and  wine  together); 

(3)  die  Breaking  of  the  Bread  (called  the  Fraction);  and 

(4)  the  Communion  (the  giving  of  the  bread  and  wine 
together). 

This  pattern  underlies  all  the  later  liturgies  of  the 
Church,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  may  be  called 
the  basic  structure  or  “shape”  of  the  liturgy.  It  was  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  and  might  be  celebrated  within  the  space 
of  fifteen  minutes.  Or,  if  there  was  time,  and  the  congrega¬ 

tion  was  in  no  danger,  it  might  take  as  much  as  an  hour. 
depending  upon  the  length  of  the  sermon  and  the  cele¬ 

brant’s  inspiration  in  prayer.  But  however  the  celebrant 
may  have  framed  the  words  of  his  prayer,  it  followed  a 
traditional  outline  of  contents.  An  early  example  of  it  is 
given  in  StJHfippolytus’  A postolic  T raditipn  (about  a.d. 
200). 

w^Thirsum  corda,  leading  into  a  preface  of  praise  and 


thanksgiving,  with  a  special  recalling  of  the  redemp¬ 
tive  work  of  Christ.  (At  an  early  time,  the  Sanctus 
was  included  in  this  preface.) 
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The  Words  of  Institution 
The  Memorial  and  Oblation 

The  Invocation,  and  prayer  for  the  benefits  of  com¬ 
munion 

Final  Doxology.  (How  early  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was 
attached  to  this  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.) 

It  was  only  after  the  peace  of  the  Church  under  Con- 
% stantine  that  this  primitive  shape  of  the  liturgy  began  to 
take  on  embellishments  and  elaborations  both  of  rite  and 
ceremony .TThese  were  principally  as  follows : 

(1)  The  opening  of  the  Eucharist  was  devoted  to  acts 
of  praise  (psalms  or  hymns  or  both)  and  a  prayer  before 
the  lessons. 

(2)  Originally  there  were  three  lessons  at  least:  Old 
Testament,  Epistle,  and  Gospel;  but  in  most  liturgies 
these  were  reduced  to  two:  usually  the  Old  Testament 
lesson  was  dropped,  but  sometimes  it  remained  while 
the  Epistle  was  dropped. 

(3)  The  ceremonies  of  the  Offertory  were  elaborated, 
especially  in  the  East.  The  people  made  their  offerings 
outside  the  context  of  the  liturgy,  and  in  place  of  their 
offering  within  the  liturgy  there  developed  the  cere¬ 
monial  procession  known  as  the  Great  Entrance. 

(4)  The  intercessions  tended  to  be  removed  to  a  place 
within  the  Consecration. 

(5)  Devotions  were  added  in  connection  with  the 
Communion. 

(6)  Devotions  after  the  communion  were  added, 
chiefly  prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  a  blessing. 

At  a  much  later  time  the  Creed  was  inserted  in  The 
Eucharist — first  In  the  East,  where  it  was  placed  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Consecration;  in  the  West  during  the 
tenth  century,  in  a  place  after  the  Gospel.  The  old  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  liturgy  into  the  two  parts,  “the  liturgy  of  the 
catechumens”  and  the  “liturgy  of  the  faithful”,  was 
obscured,  with  the  decline  of  the  catechumenate,  du<Tto 

the  growth  of  infant  baptism.  The  old_  dismissals  of 
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catechumens  after  the  sermon  disappeared  in  the  Western 
rites,  and  in  the  Eastern  rites  they  remained  only  as  a 
meaningless  relic. 

The  fundamental  change  that  came  over  the  Eucharist 
was  ffi.e  -decline  of  the  people's  receiving  of  communion 


regularly.  And  with  the,  decline  of  commnninn  came  the 
decline  in  the  custom  of  the  people  making  their  offering. 
By  the  medi_eyal..period.  in  the  West/the  people  hX^3 
to  communicate,  more  than  once  a  year,  at  Faster  This 
threw  the  full  weight  of  interest  upon  the  Consecration, 
and  the  end  result  of  this  was  the  ^eremonv  of  adoraffi on 
of  the  Presence  in  the  midst  of  the  Consecration  itself.  The 


-J-  . v  wxxuomi  mv,  yjunatUduun  1  lie 

elevatioKLof  the  consecrated  Bread  and  Wine  became  the 
dumax,  rather  than  the  Communion. 

O ther  developments  of  the  medieyaCperiod  were :  the 
multiplication  of  celebrations,  specially  for  the  "departed: 
the  loss  of  corporate  participation  in  the  ancient  sense:  and 
the  distortion  of  thp  Hnrfrin^  cQrrifico 


the  distortion  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  reaction  to 
th'e  distortions  both  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the 
medieval  period,  sought  above  everything  else  to  return  to 
the  standards  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  Their  aim 


was  to  restore  to  the  laity  both  an  understanding  of,  and  a 


more  active  participation  in,  the  common  worship  of  the 

Church.  Because  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversies  of 

the  period,  and  their  faulty  knowledge  of  ancient  liturgies, 
they  sometimes  made  their  own  distortions  of  the  liturgy. 
(For  example,  Luther  eliminated  entirely  the  Offertory 
from  the  Eucharist,  and  Cranmer  came  very  close  to  doing 
the  same  in  the  Second  Prayer  Book.) 

The  liturgy  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  followed  rather 
closely  the  old  order  of  the  rite,  but  purged  it  of  all 
medieval  distortions  of  Scriptural  doctrine.  Two  things. 
however,  were  especially  notable  about  this  rite: 


i  («) jThere  was  to  be  no  celebration  without,  commnniom 

by  at  least  some  of  the  people.  Communion,  not 
Consecration,  was  to  be  the  climax  of  the  rite.  This 
was  certainly  a  return  to  primitive  standards. 
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tffr Y>To  be  certain  that  the  people  were  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament,  a  peniten¬ 
tial  devotion  was  provided  in  thejjturgy.  Injhe  F.ilSt 
Prayer  Book,  this  penitential  preparation  was  placed 
between  the  Consecration  and  the  Communion. 

In  the  Second  Praver  Book,  however,  not  only  were  new 
additions  made  to  the  service  (such  as  the  introduction  of 
*  the  Commandments!  but  the  service  was  rearrangediaits 
several  parts  in  order  to  make  it  less  similar  to  the  old  rite 
of  the  medievaTChurch.  A  comparison  will  show  what  was 
*dohe: 


First  Prayer  Book 
Collect  for  Purity 
Kyrie 


Second  Prayer  Book 
Collect  for  Purity 
Commandments  and  Kyrie 


Gloria  in  Ex^elsis 

Collect  for  the  Day 

Epistle 

Gospel 

Creed 

Sermon 

Offertory 

Consecration  (with  Prayer 
for  Church)  including 
Oblation  and  Invocation 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  Fraction 
Communion 

Post-Communion  Thanks¬ 
giving 

Blessing 


Collect  for  the  Day 

Epistle 

Gospel 

Creed 

Sermon 

(Offertory) 

Prayer  for  Church 
Penitential  Devotions 
Consecration 


Communion 
Lord’s  Prayer 
Oblation  Prayer,  or  Post- 
Communion  Thanksgiv- 
ing 

Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Blessing 


Later  Anglican  revisions  have  all  returned  in  one  way 
or  another  to  certain  aspects  of  the  First  Prayer  Book.  A 
few  notable  differences  may  be  made: 
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(a) 

(b) 


cration  Prayer,  and  the  penitential  devotions  are 
immediately  before  Communion . 

The  American  rite.:  The  Intercessions  and  peniten¬ 
tial  devotions  are  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  but  the  Consecration  Prayer  is  of  the 


type  of  the  Scottish  and  First  Prayer  Book. 
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THE  DAILY  OFFICES 

The  Daily  Offices  have  their  origin  in  the  customs  of 
private  devotion  which  the  early  Christians  inherited  from 
Judaism.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  customary  for  devout 
individuals  to  have  three  periods  of  private  devotion  each 
day :  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  consisting  of  the  recital 
of  the  Sterna  (“Hear,  O  Israel”)  and  the  Prayers  known  as 
the  Eighteen  Benedictions  (acts  of  praise  and  intercession). 

The  early^Christians  adopted  these  three  periods,  but 

within  a  centuryhad  expanded  tTpm  tn  six:  early  morn¬ 
ing,  a.m,,  noon,  3  p.m.,  sunset  and  midnight.  Their 
devotions  consisted  of  psalms.  Scripture  reading,  and 
prayers,  including  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These  devotions  were 
associated  with  events  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  or  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic  age. 

It  was  the  monks,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  especially 
developed  these  offices,  systematized  them,  and  gave  them 
an  ordered  structure  of  psalmody  and  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture.  They  added  two  more  offices,  making  a  total  of  eight. 
From  the  monks,  the  Offices  were  adopted  by  the  clergy, 
and  frequently  celebrated  publicly  in  the  Church.  Lay 
people  were  not  required  to  attend  them,  but  often  partici¬ 
pated  at  least  in  the  morning  and  evening  offices.  Of  course, 
during  the  medieval  period,  the  offices  were  in  Latin,  and 
the  lay  people  did  not  understand  them.  The  full  scheme 
of  eight  offices  were  as  follows: 

Nocturns,  or  Matins  (beginning  after  midnight;  the 
longest  of  the  offices) 

Lauds  (at  daybreak) 

Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  Nones  (at  6,  9,  12  and  3) 

Vespers  fat  sundown) 

Compline  (at  bedtime) 
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All  these  offices  were  composed  of  psalms,  lessons,  canticles, 
and  prayers.  They  were  enriched  by  constant  relating  of 
these  propers  to  the  seasons  of  the  Church  Year,  and  in  the 
medieval  period  they  became  very  complicated.  The 
Psalter  was  read  through  in  its  entirety  once  a  week,  and 
the  Bible  was  read  through  once  a  year.  But  in  iater  ages, 
the  Bible  lessons  were  very  much  reduced  in  length,  and 
on  many  holy  days  they  were  replaced  by  lessons  taken 
from  the  lives  of  the  saints  or  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 

At  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  aim  of  Archbishop  Cran-  . 
mer  to  interest  the  lay  people  m  the  offices,  since  heysaw  4  ^(zp 
them  as  an  excellent  means  of  acquainting  the  people  with  — 
the  contents  of  Scripture.  But  if  the  offices  were  to  be  avail- 1 
able  to  the  laity,  they  had  to  be  put  in  the  vernacular  l 
language,  reduced  in  length,  and  made  sufficiently  simple,  | 
so  that  uninstructed  lay  people  could  follow  them  easily.  * 

Hence,  we  have  the  two  offices  (instead  of  eight)  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer.  All  the  materials  of  these  offices  were  J 
drawn  from  the  older  ones,  though  only  Scriptural  ele-  \ 
ments  were  admitted.  The  Psalter  was  arranged  to  be  read  j 
through  once  a  month,  and  the  Old  Testament  once,  the ) 

New  Testament  thrice,  a  year. 

These  offices  have  proved  themselves  very  popular  in  our 
tradition,  and  rightly  so.  They  are  a  daily  means  of  cor¬ 
porate  devotion  of  praise,  instruction,  and.  prayer  oflered 
to  the  glory  ot  God  aTdThe^dification^f  the  people.  By 
them  the  Church  is  tremendously  enriched  in  its  devotion 
to  God  and  in  knowledge  of  his  Word,  Theirvalue  is  in 
ifirect~^^  :  the  frequency  and  regularity  with 

wliich  one  participates  in  them;  and  (2)  the  capacity  of  the 
worshipper  to  meditate  fruitfully  upon  the  word  of  God. 

They  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  in  a  complete  act 
of  worship  (other  than  sacramental),  and  except  for  the 
Absolution  they  do  not  require  the  presence  of  an  ordained 
ministry.  Lay  people  can  say  them  among  themselves,  in 
family  groups,  or  even  read  them  daily  as  part  of  their 
private  devotions  (thus  “praying  with  the  Church”). 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  basic  substance 
of  the  offices  is  the  ordered  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  in 
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the  framework  of  praise,  and  with  full  use  of  the  Psalter. 
It  is  to  the  Psalter  that  we  now  turn  for  the  remaining 
remarks  of  this  chapter. 

The  Psalms  have  the  unique  distinction  of  serving  as  the 
hymnaTof  two  great  religions.  Judaism  and  Christianity; 
and  of  having  outlived  most  other  hymns  and  acts  of  praise 
in  these  two  religions.  Two  reasons  for  their  remarkable 
survival  in  constant  usejuay  be  given : 


£0-  They  express  the  basic  religious  experiences  of  man 
in  terms  that  the  average  worshipper  can  easily 
^  grasP- 

{(bj)  They  contain  the  two  notes  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  worship:  sincerity  of  expression  and 
absolute lr>  Cod.  — 


The  Psalms  speak  to  every  mood  of  the  worshipper  who 
stands  in  the  presence  of  God :  jov  and  sorrow,  victory  and 
defeat,  health  and  sickness,  love  of  worship  and  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  and  the  longings  of  loneliness  and  exile.  So  honest 
$are  the  psalmists  that  they  do  not  hide  their  bitterest  feel¬ 
ings  of  complaint  and  of  hatred.  At  least  the  psalmists 
never  try  to  hide  or  conceal  anything  from  God,  however 

praiseworthy  or  blameworthy.  - 

Though  not  all  of  the  Psalms  were  used  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Jews,  it  is  best  to  consider  the  Psalter  as 
basically  n  hymmhook.  Its  history  is  almost  impossible  to 
recover,  for  there  are  few  indications  that  make  it  possible 
to  date  the  Psalms  with  precision.  It  is  timeless  in  a  true 
sense.  The  Psalms  probably  underwent  much  revision  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  some  of  them  may  betray  very 
ancient  material  side  by  side  with  relatively  late  material. 
The  book  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  various  collec¬ 
tions,  with  much  editing.  But  its  contents  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.c. 

It  is  generally  admitted  now  that  most  of  the  Psalms  were 
composed  for  cultic  use,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  the 
community  as  a  wtiole.  We  know  little  of  their  uselrTpre- 

exilic  times.  But  in  the  post-exilic  temple,  they  were 

rendered  by  the  choirs  of  Levites,  at  the  timeof  the  sacri- 
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faces,  and  accompanied  hy  an  orchestra.  Certain  Psalms 
were  associated  with  the  festivals,  notably  Psalms  113-118, 
known  as  the  Great  or  Egyptian  Hallel.  These  were 
Alleluia  psalms,  that  is,  psalms  with  tlie  refrain  of  “Halle¬ 
lujah”.  Possibly  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  sang  them  at 
the  Last  Supper.  In  any  event,  these  Alleluia  psalms  are 
the  only  direct  link  between  the  Jewish  use  of  the  Psalter 

in  worship  and  the  Christian  use.  For  the  Alleluia  psalms 
have  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  been  associated 
with  Easter  Week. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  Psalms  many  doctrines 
and  conceptions  that  are  basic  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Taken  literally,  the  Psalter  is  incomplete,  so  far  as  it  is  an 

expression  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  belief  in  life  after 
death,  for  example,  has  almost  no  expression  in  the  Psalter. 
And,  of  course,  many  of  the  vindictive  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  if  taken  literally,  are  not  suitable  for  Christian 
worship.  Why,  then,  does  the  Church  use  the  Psalms  so 
much — in  fact,  the  entire  Psalter  in  its  daily  offices,  and  in 

other  rites  of  its  liturgy? 

The  reason  is  simply  this :  the  Psalter  was  the  devotional 
book  used  bv  our  Lord  himself,  and  hv  his  disciples.  As 
Christians,  we  worship  God  through  the  Psnlm* 

our  Lord  did  so.  We  seek  to  pray  them,  apd  sing  them,  as 

he  did.  There  are  constant  references  in  the  Gospels  to  our 
Lord’s  knowledge  of  the  Psalms.  Above  all,  they  comforted 
him  as  he  hung  in  agony  on  the.Cross. 

But  more  than  this,  our  Lord  viewed  the  Psalms,  no  less 
than  the  prophets,  as  a  book  foretelling  his  own  life  and, 
mission.  He  applied  the  Psalter  as  a  prophecy  to  himself. 
We  have  an  unmistakable  indication  of  this  in  his  citation 
of  a  passage  in  Psalm  118,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  parable 
of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  in  which  it  is  very  clear 

tliat  he  intendedliis  listeners  to  apply  this  prophecy  to 

"Himself.  He  also  discussed  with  the  Jewish  leaders  the 

nature  of  his  Messiahship  in  an  argument  over  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Psalm  1  lo^And,  according  to  St  Luke’s  Gospel, 
after  his  Resurrection,  he  explicitly  listed  the  Psalms  along 
.with  the  Law  and  the  PropTet^as  giving  testimony  to  him- 
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self —testimony  which  his  disciples  were  to  give  in  their. 
preaching  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  therefore  the  basis  for  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  Psalms  in  our  use  of  them 
in  worship.  This  method  of  interpretation  is  generally 
called^JggQr.ical>  and  it  has  been  much  attacked  by  the 
proponents  of  strict  historical  criticism.  It  is  true  that 
allegorical  methods  have  been  much  abused,  from  the  days 
of  the  Fathers  down  to  our  own.  It  is  an  easy  device  for 
reading  into  any  passage  of  Scripture  whatever  the  inter¬ 
preter  wants  to  find  there.  But  if  the  Psalms  express  the 
corporate  hopes  of  the  people  of  God,  it  is  surely  possible 

to  see  these  hopes  as  realized  m  Christ,  and  so  to  read  the* 

Psalms  in~thelight  of  iiis  fulfilment.  For  the  Christian  thn 

"Psalms  speak  of: 

I,  Christ  himself,  speaking  to  God, 

Christ  himself,  speaking  to  his  Church, 

3  The  Church,  speaking  to  Christ. 

ft.  In  this  way  the  vindictive  elements  in  the  Psalms  become 
related  to  the  spiritual  foes  and  enemies,  both  those  that 

brought  our  Lord  to  his  Cross,  and  those  that  continue^to 

f  war  against  the  Church.  And  foe  victories  celebrated  in 

the  Psalms  (though  they  may  originally  have  been  actual 
military  victories  of  Jewish  leaders)  become,  in  a  Christian 
context,  the  victories  of  Christ  in  his  Incarnation  and  in 

his  Body,  the  Church. 

The  earliest  use  of  ..the  Psalmswas  in  the  Fnrharist.  It  is 
possible  that  their  early  use  in  the  Eucharist  was  more  as  a 
lesson  book — a  prophecy — than  as  a  chant  book.  They 
were  employed  at  significant  moments  in  the  F.nrharkt 
usually  as  an  accompaniment  to  certain  ceremonial 
actions: 

Tntroit — entrance  of  the  ministers, 
j  Gradual — the  procession  to  the  pulpit  for  the  Gospel. 
Offertory — the  procession  of  the  people  with  their 
gifts. 

Communion — the  procession  of  the  people  to  receive 
communion. 
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By  skilful  choice  of  verses,  the  rich  wealth  of  the  Psalter 

was  thus  made  to  give  a  devotional  commentary  upon  the 

Church’s  acts  of  worship,  linked  to  the  themes"  of  the 
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In  the  Daily  Offices,  the  Psalms  have  generally  heen  read 

“in  course”,  that  is.  consecutively,  or  in  large  blocks.  This 

gives  a  variety  of  mnHs  nT^  and  with  the 

varying  lessons  provides  many  insights  for  meditation.  But 
it  can  become  wooden  and  mechanical,  if  one  does  not  give 
some  study  to  the  Psalms  one  by  one. 

Usually  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms  is  ipade  antt- 
ohonallv.  by  two  groups  or  choirs,  reciting  them  versgjry 
verse.  This  is  a  practical  way,  but  it  does  not  always  make 
the  best  sense  of  a  psalm.  This  general  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  what  is  called  parallelism:  each  half  verse  is 
parallel  to  the  other,  either  by  repeating  the  thought  or 
'by  stating  a  contrasting  thought.  But  there  are  also  in 
many  Psalms  real  stanza  divisions,  and  some  refrains.  The 
variety  of  patterns  of  poetic  structure  in  the  Psalms  is 
amazing,  and  much  freshness  can  be  given  to  their  recita¬ 
tion  if  one  is  aware  of  these  varieties. 

Doubtless  the  Psalter  will  continue  from  generation  to 
generation  to  serve  as  the  “prayer  of  the  Church”,  outlast¬ 
ing  all  our  Christian  hymnals,  not  to  speak  of  the  changing 
fashions  of  Biblical  criticism.  For  it  is  the  communal  wor¬ 
ship  of  all  the  people  of  God — whose  hopes  of  redemption 
look  to  God  for  even  greater  fulfilment 
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